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extent to which constructive and enlightened conservation measures
are brought to bear upon the prolongation of its life.
The production of natural gas reached its peak in 1917 with a
marketed output of nearly 800 billion cubic feet, and since that time
the production has been rapidly declining, with an estimated output
in 1920 of less than 650 billion cubic feet. It is a serious matter
when the production of an essential commodity serving directly
over one-tenth of our population has entered upon a waning course.
In 1917-1918 the Oil Division of the Fuel Administration was
faced with the necessity of dealing with the critical natural-gas con-
ditions that were already displaying serious results. On the basis
of extensive engineering data it was estimated that the common
methods of producing, transporting, and using natural gas have
resulted in losing more gas than has ever been brought into useful
service. A report made by S. S. Wyer to the Fuel Administration
indicated that the loss of natural gas to-day is greater than the quan-
tity of gas actually utilized. Man, with all his skill, has never been
able to make a commercial gas equal in quality to the natural gas
now so lavishly and carelessly used. Natural gas has previously
been so abundant in this country, and so little value has been placed
upon its use, that the product has been carelessly and shamefully
misused. Wyer, whose work on natural-gas conservation, both in
the Fuel Administration and subsequently, turned so much light on
what may be accomplished by effective conservation measures, has
recently stated: " . . . the rate of decline of the (natural-gas)
industry's field resources has been so rapid, and the provision for
taking care of that depletion has been so inadequate, that, based on
personal investigation of over one-half of the natural-gas industry
in the United States, I am sure that at last three-fourths of the
natural gas companies in the United States will be insolvent inside
of three years if ... the practice of selling natural gas at a figure
so low as not to place any incentive on saving the gas, but actually
putting a premium on waste, because the gas is cheaper than any
efficient appliance that can be purchased or used to save it " is not
corrected.
It would carry the discussion too far into detail to describe fully
the various losses that take place from the well to the consumer
under present conditions. The over-drilling of gas pools, the losses
in transmission due to leaks arising from electrolysis and other
causes, the dominant application of this choice fuel to low industrial
uses, the wastefulness of the majority of appliances used in burning
natural gas, the use of this fuel in the manufacture of carbon black
in unsuitable localities, are all well known. Apart from the under-